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Fig. 1 Costumes of varied ethnic groups of highland Southeast 
Asia (reading left to right: Akha, Lahu and Lisu girls) em- 
phasize headgear and silver ornament. Photo: Tourist Office of 
Thailand. 


REcEN. STUDIES call for a more comprehensive 
term for all the items we usually refer to as 
clothing, costume, accessories, hairdress, jewelry and 
body decoration. Carl Heider (1969), noted for his 
ethnographic studies in New Guinea, finds attire the 
best general word, while sociologists Roach and 
Eicher (1973) prefer dress as an all-inclusive term. 
As a way of organizing material under such a broad 
rubric, they point to three basic types of dress: first, 
reconstructive forms which include scarification and 
other alterations to the body; second, attached ele- 
ments, such as earings or costume ornament; and 
third, enclosing forms, important for us because most 


textile garments would come within this classi- 
fication. Roach and Eicher usefully subdivide it into 
three styles: suspended (like the poncho), fitted and 
wraparound. 

A broad approach is especially appropriate in 
dealing with traditional attire or dress of Southeast 
Asian peoples, because the varied ethnic groups of the 
tropical countries of Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, 
Laos and Vietnam dress according to formulas which 
cut across our customary categories. (Fig. 1). For ex- 
ample, prominent headgear may be worn throughout 
the day; it may consist of textile turbans but often 
includes a variety of materials which do not register 
as clothing or hats. Southeast Asians share another 
basic preference in dress, that is, to mix metals with 
textiles. Often the metal is in the form of jewelry yet 
it is considered integral and essential to the costume. 

Recent studies also call for a more comprehensive 
framework within which to discuss dress or attire. 
Heider (1969) would have us consider attire in its 
functional attributes, such as: protection against 
climate, patterns of coverage in relation to canons of 
modesty, ornamentation, magic purposes and trans- 
port (for example, the use of shoulder bags). 
Bernard Dupaigne (Objets et Mondes, 1972) of the 
Museum of Man in Paris speaks of breaking the 
“monotony of the beautiful” and, in regard to his 
exhibition of Cambodian silks, appeals for consider- 
ation of their use, function and circumstances of pro- 
duction, stressing that “the public should feel the 
importance of these textiles in the life of the creators 
and the users.” 

Inspired by these various demands, this article 
takes some initial steps toward viewing and under- 
standing Southeast Asian mainland dress. Although 
occasionally providing picturesque illustrations for 
various kinds of publications, the study of Southeast 
Asian dress has been undeservedly neglected. Reports 
over the past 100 years are random and fragmentary. 
Nevertheless, connoisseurs consider textiles, primarily 
used as garments, one of the beautiful art forms of 
Southeast Asia. Now it is the rising tide of tourist 
interest that gives the subject an immediate and broad 
appeal. The strongest attraction for studying South- 
east Asian attire is that the people themselves con- 
sider dress important so that exploring the subject 
promises to be interesting, a means of revealing 
certain values and thoughts across the gulf of cultural 
distance, time and place. 

One readily evident basis for interest is that 
costume textiles are decorated. However, with the 
exception of certain court fabrics, such as the multi- 
colored silks of Burma, the means of decoration are 
not complex. We find simple looms and weaving 
techniques, a few methods of decoration such as fold- 
ing, applique, embroidery and dyeing processes. The 
marvel is that with such simple means the results 
should so often be handsome, elegant and precise. 

The usual approach to the region of Southeast Asia 
is to begin with the contrasts. The mainland, 
spreading out into the tropical seas between South 
China and Northeast India like a fan, is characterized 
by a marked geographical contrast which profoundly 
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affects the way of life. On the coastal plains the pop- 
ulous lowlanders, who adhere to Buddhist beliefs, 
concentrate on growing rice in their well-watered 
fields and belong to societies with explicit levels of 
rank and wealth. By contrast, the interior highlanders 
plant maize and root crops in dry fields which are 
frequently shifted. Loosely organized into transitory 
villages, they maintain their traditional spirit cults in 
small communities of egalitarian character? 

Intensifying the variety of lifestyles, peoples from 
the mountainous territorities of neighboring India 
and China have’ over centuries moved sporadically 
southward: Tai-speaking peoples (the present-day 
Thai) who are closely akin to the Southeast Asian 
mainlanders; others, such as the Chin, Kachin and 
Akha, from the more westerly regions, that is, 
Yunnan in South China and the northeastern fron- 
tiers of India, bring traditions we associate with Hima- 
layan cultures while the Hmong (Miao) and theYao 
migrating from the north and eastern directions, 
mainly from Kwangtung and Kweichow Provinces of 
South China, come into the highlands already 
strongly affected by Chinese culture. 

These migrants come in “at the top,” that is, they 
settle in the higher altitudes already familiar to them. 
According to the prosperity or other attractions of 
the lowlands, some highlanders move valley-ward and 
get absorbed into the plains communities, but gen- 
erally the ‘layer-cake” effect of various ethnic groups 
occupying different altitudes remains, 

This multi-ethnic situtation supplies a rich field in 
which to explore ideas about dress because each 
group considers appearance important to its senseof 
identity and wears a distinctive costume. Quite unlike 
our current concept of personally varied dress, within 
any one highland people, all members dress in a simi- 
lar manner and members of a group consider their 
common attire an identifying mark, an integral part 
of their ethnic image. Altogether then costume out- 
fits are both varied and important. 

Perhaps the strongest contrast in appearance 
emerges between the wet-rice farmers of the plains 
and two ethnic groups of highlanders, the Hmong 
(usually referred to in the past as the Miao or Meo) 
and the Yao. Having come into Southeast Asia during 
the past 100 years, these groups inhabit the “‘top 
layer” (from three to four thousand feet in height), 
occupying scattered clearings in upland forests of 
Vietnam, Laos and Thailand. (The number of 
migrants is small— in northern Thailand for example 
they number respectively 50,000 and 12,000— 
compared to the population of several million 
remaining in their homeland of South China.) To 
appreciate the contrast requires first taking note of 
the traditions of attire in mainland Southeast Asia. 

Certain kinds of garments are associated with 
Southeast Asian peoples, worn by both men and 
women. One of these is the tunic, a sleeveless blouse 
which is pulled over the head to hang loosely from the 
shoulders to below the waist. This garment has indeed 
a long history in Southeast Asia. It appears in the 
founding legend of the ancient kingdon of Funan 
(present-day Cambodia), as told by K’ang T’ai, a 
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Fig. 2 Exceptional for women in Southeast Asia, Yao women 
wear loose trousers, probably due to influence of Chinese pea- 
sant styles. Rich embroidery on pant legs is a Yao custom. 
Borders of jacket marked by ruff on red-dyed sheeps’ wool. 
Photo: Dr. Howard B. Emery, Thailand: Butler (1970). 


Chinese envoy who visited Funan in the middle of the 
third century A.D.‘ The first king was Hun-t’ien who 
set sail from afar and landed at Funan. Set upon by 
‘Willow Leaf’’, the Queen of the country, he shot a 
magic arrow which pierced through her ship. Fright- 
ened, she gave up and Hun-t’ien took her to wife. But 
unhappy to see her naked, he folded a piece of ma- 
terial to make a garment through which he had her 
pass her head. Thus the tunic makes its appearance in 
ancient recorded traditions. 

The style of a tunic illustrates Burnham’s observa- 
tion (1973) on garment-making in Southeast Asia, 
that it is characterized by minimal cutting and econ- 
omical use of woven cloth panels. The tunic consists 
of two panels of cloth approximately 15 to 20 inches 
in width which are taken as they are woven on a 
narrow loom and sewn together along one lengthwise 
side, leaving a slit for the neck opening; then, upon 
being folded in half lengthwise, the tunic is sewn 
along the sides, leaving armhole space free. 

Perhaps the most famous garment of Southeast 
Asia as a whole is the sarong, a skirt made of a 
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Fig. 3 Yao woman at embroidery work. Using varied, 
favored colors (blue, yellow, green, white and red on 
dark blue hemp fabric) the women find working on 
the reverse side easier. Photo: Srisavasdi (1963), 
Thailand. 
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Fig. 4 Embroidered trouser leg of Yao woman’s cos- 
tume, Five simple designs border lower pant leg: Hou 
Kouang Country, Hunter’s Blind, Thorn Eased of 
Flower; Hunter’s Blind again; Finishing Design (or 
Pumpkin Vine), Gibbon (Rolling Thunder Cloud). 
Photo: Butler (1970), Thailand. 


Fig. 5 Traditional headdress for married woman, bamboo and 
textile structure bound together and held more firmly by 
periodic waxing. Laokay, Tongking. Photo: French Govern- 
ment. 


rectangular piece of cloth (varying sizes up to 3X1% 
yards), usually cotton, which is wrapped around the 
hips and tucked in at one side to hold the garment 
firm.° Two ends of the cloth may be sewn together 
so that the whole piece forms a cylinder which is then 
worn in the same wraparound, tucked-in style as the 
flat unsewn cloth. 

Another use of an uncut rectangular cloth is the 
waistband (or sash) ranging from 10 to 30 inches in 
width. This piece is multifunctional being used as a 
belt, scarf, sling for burdens, crown for head loads, 
an accent in dancing. The versatile use of this cloth is 
characteristic in Southeast Asia. 

The third body-garment is the jacket or coat which 
Burnham (1973) notes is the typical cut for East 
Asian garments, much as the shirt is customary in the 
West. The jacket form may vary from one which bare- 
ly meets in the front to deeply crossover shapes, with 
various kinds of fastening. In Southeast Asian style, 
sleeves are fairly narrow. 

In wearing skirts, turbans and jackets with tight 
sleeves, Southeast Asians show different attire prefer- 
ences from their neighbors, the Chinese, who 
typically wear pants, coats with loose sleeves and 
hats.© It is also interesting that the Southeast Asian 
outfit contains all three types of enclosing forms 
noted by Roach and Hicher: the tunic, hanging from 
the shoulders, is a suspended garment; the jacket a 
fitted piece and the sarong, by far the most wide- 
spread, a wraparound type. 
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Fig. 6 (left) Hmong (Miao) girl in festive headdress. Basic turban is decorated by dyeing (resist) in typical spotted patterns, elaborated 
with upper embroidered bands and silver coins whose movement and sound enriches effect. Photo: Srisavasdi (1963), Thailand. 


Fig. 7 (right) Hmong (Miao) girls showing long sleeved jackets with embroidered collars, decorated sashes, and pleated skirts. Some 
groups of Hmong favor white skirts; others dark. Here pleats almost hide scattered blue-dyed designs. Photo: Srisavasdi (1963), 


Thailand. 


Many highlanders, such as the Karen and Lahu (in 
Burma and Northern Thailand) still do wear tunics 
and sarongs, but the Hmong and Yao exhibit quite 
different formulas. Most of the men adopt the dark- 
colored loose trousers and coat of the Chinese 
peasantry, however the women persist in wearing the 
traditional picturesque outfits (Figs 2, 3, 6, 7). Yao 
women are exceptional among highlanders in that 
they wear trousers; these are made more distinctive 
by a covering of closely worked, colorful 
embroideries (Figs. 8 and 4), executed in silk and 
cotton thread. The upper garment is a dark blue, 
long-sleeved coat extending below the knees. Most 
strikingly, the women traditionally wore a peaked 
headdress of cloth, whose inner bamboo frame, 20” 
or more in height, was attached by wax onto the 
hairdress. Early (19th century) travellers marveled at 
the women’s agility in climbing mountain paths with 
heavy loads on their backs while wearing the 
elaborate headgear. This traditional style is now seen 
only at weddings (Fig. 5); various simpler turbans 
have replaced it. 

The Hmong (liao or Meo), who are also dispersed 
across the northern mountains of Thailand, Laos and 
Vietnam, present women in a completely different 
image (Figs. 7, 8,9). The most distinctive feature of 
Hmong costume is the voluminous pleated skirt 
which reaches below the knees. The upper garment 
consists of a long-sleeved, short jacket, distinctively 
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accented with ornamented front edgings and a large, 
embroidered collar in the back. Usually a dark apron 
covers the front of the costume and a turban in a 
checked design is typical. Hill peoples who wear skirts 
usually adopt leggings in the form of cloth bindings 
around the calves. 

Many highlander garments differ from plains attire 
also as to material. Hemp which grows at heights 
above cotton provides the traditions! yarn for cloth. 
Laborious processing turns this coarse fibre into 
heavy linen-like cloth panels from which garments are 
made. At markets, thick cotton yarn is available. For 
example, the Akha (Burma and Northern Thailand), 
living at the 2,000 ft. level, raise considerable 
amounts of cotton and trade it to other hill peoples 
whenever they can afford it. 

The generous body coverage in a tropical region 
may seem strange until we consider the weather 
conditions at the higher altitudes. Even when days are 
sunny and hot, winds are chilly and nights cold. 
Voluminous garments which can be drawn close for 
extra warmth are useful. On cool mornings people 
may drape themselves in added cloth blankets. The 
opposite kind of adjustment to temperature can be 
made, for jackets can be opened and hung loosely to 
take advantage of cooling air movements. 

Highlanders share an attitude familiar in the hot 
humid lowlands, that is, a readiness to shed garments. 
This raises another issue considered by Heider (1969), 


Fig. 8a, b Front and back (sketch) of 
one kind of Hmong woman’s jacket, 
dark blue hemp cloth with colored 
cuff binding; piping of contrasting 
colors mark edges; back of collar is 
embroidered. Drawings, Gabrielle Ya- 
blonsky, Thailand. 
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Fig. 8c Hmong men’s jacket showing characteristic 
ornamental edging. Most jackets do not cover the ribs. 
Drawing: Gabrielle Yablonsky, Thailand. 


the pattern of coverage in relation to canons of 
modesty. On this point, standards can vary 
enormously from one culture to another. Unlike our 
own attitudes toward undress, the readiness to shed 
garments in Southeast Asia is focussed on the upper 
body; on occasion, jacket, tunic, chest-cover may be 
set aside; women’s breasts then are freely uncovered. 
However, canons of modesty are strict in regard to 
the thighs which are carefully concealed by skirts.’ 

Although in much of the hot and humid lowlands, 
clothing is not a necessity, Southeast Asians consider 
garments a positive essential to the notion of a 
civilized person. At various practical or ritual 
occasions, however, it is appropriate to remove gar- 
ments but the absolute minimum, requiring coverage 
of the pubic area, is rigorously observed for men and 
women. 

The way of life in the mountains calls for a great 
deal of active body motion; the daily rounds of work 
--hunting forays for the men, hauling water and field 
work for the women -- require climbing up and down 


Fig. 8d Hmong skirt, dark blue, made up of three horizontally 
layered panels. Measuring 16 feet in width, it is tightly pleated 
to fit (29”) around a girl’s waist; the vertical edges are marked 
with embroidery but the pleated section is covered with sev- 
eral sections of geometrical designs in white against a blue 
ground. A band of embroidered patterns in silk and cotton 
enliven the lowest band. Drawing from Start (1938) Yunnan. 


steep paths in the forested slopes surrounding the vil- 
lages. The loose trousers for men and the voluminous 
skirts for women allow for ease of movement where 
long wraparound skirts would be restrictive. Trans- 
port of goods is another common task for women. 
The highlanders’ common mode of carrying burdens 
is to rest a load on the back, suspended from a neck 
yoke or a band across the forehead. This manner per- 
mits headgear to be elaborate and fragile such as 
among the Yao (Fig. 5) and the Akha (Fig. 1 left). 
The upper garment for women -- jackets whose front 
edges just meet or overlap and fasten, -- allows for 
ready access needed by breast-feeding infants who are 
not weaned until about three years of age. 

In some cases a particular cut does not dovetail 
neatly with the climate. For example, the Hmong at 
higher altitudes wear brief jackets which do not cover 
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Fig. 9 Hmong pleated skirt, detail. Upper two sections of de- 
signs are obtained by blue dyeing on white cloth. Lower band 
of decoration is formed by brightly colored (red, yellow, blue, 
touches of white) embroidery enhanced with appliqued pieces. 
Photo: Mattiebelle Gittinger; Skirt, Mrs. Frank O. Blake, San 
Francisco. 


the ribs; while the Lahu at lower levels wear long 
cloth coats slit high up the sides. The brief jacket may 
be more suitable for the occupation of the Hmong 
men who are avid hunters. In general however the 
type and shape of garments seem to our eyes reason- 
ably practical adjustments to climate, setting and 
movement requirements. 

The key insight into the highlanders’ concept of 
costume is that they use one set outfit which in- 
corporates a range of responses to basic needs, rather 
than, as we do, changing from one type of costume to 
another or from one weight of material to another. 
One responds to weather, for example, by adjusting 
parts of the outfit. Besides bunching up yardage of 
coat or skirt or loosening the fit (that is, binding or 
unbinding), a common adjustment is shedding upper 
garments. 

Beyond the practical aspect of ample garments for 
mountain climbing and warmth, there is often a 
certain “‘play’”’ with the notion of more or less, that 
is, the specific degree of voluminous-ness is not 
necessarily related to the functions mentioned. For 
example, the Hmong skirt (Figs. 7, 8d, 9) may mea- 
sure sixteen feet in width and in order to fit around a 
woman’s waist must be pleated so tightly that the 
designs applied to it cannot be seen without delib- 
erate effort (Fig. 9). Obviously other factors are at 
work here. 

Another element which is prominent and by our 
notions not of practical use is the decoration of dress, 
whether this is jewelry in the form of metal or shell 
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Fig. 10 In an unusual manner, the Hmong woman draws de- 
signs in wax with a copper-tipped waxing ‘‘pen” onto coarse 
hemp cloth which will form middle panel of pleated skirt. 
Bucket at side contains small fire which keeps wax molten. 
Photo: Buhler, Ethnologica Zeitschrift, 1972. Chiengmai 
Province, North Thailand. 


ornament on the cloths or by virtue of applied 
designs. Nevertheless, in highland costume, we find 
ornament ubiquitous. A great deal of time and effort 
is spent on it, suggesting that it is important to the 
makers and users. Visitors to Yao villages invariably 
comment on the women’s constant application to 
their embroidery work (Fig. 8) and the process of 
decorating a Hmong skirt is time-consuming and 
painstaking (Bihler, 1972). First there is the long, 
central panel of hemp or cotton cloth to be decorated 
by dyeing. Geometrical designs are applied to it by 
means of a “‘pen” which holds liquid wax (Figs. 10, 
11). Afterwards the waxed cloth is dipped into a dark 
blue dye which does not’ penetrate those areas 
covered by the wax, leaving the motifs colorless in 
contrast to a dark ground. This procedure (a resist 
technique) uses wax to resist the dye, as do the Java- 
nese in making batik.® 

After this process, a row of small rectangles of 
cloth covered with colorful (silk and cotton thread) 
cross-stitch embroidery are appliquéd below the dyed 
designs along one edge which forms the lower border 
of the skirt (Fig. 9; for details, see Start, 1938; for 
illustrations of many Miao embroidery designs, see 
Anonymous 1956; for discussion of them, de Beau- 
clair, 1941). More ornament of skirt or jacket may 
come from folding a series of narrow strips of cloth 
into a sequence of different colors along the edges of 
the garment. Techniques used by other hill peoples 
are decorative weaving and yarn tie-dyeing in which 
yarn is patterned with colors prior to weaving, a pro- 
cedure familiar in Indonesian textiles as ikat. 

As already apparent, techniques of decor vary 
among the ethnic groups. Different colors in attire 
have been the basis for names given to distinguish 
groups within a large ethnic population; for example, 
groups of Hmong are characterized according to the 
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Fig. 11 Hmong skirt panel covered on one side with sections 
of various designs in wax. The panel will be dyed in a dark 
blue color; the wax-covered parts will absorb little of the dye 
and after removal of the wax will appear as lighter areas, thus 
reversing the contrasts of light and dark seen here. Photo: Inez 
de Beauclair (1941), Kweichow Province, South China. 


color of the women’s skirts, such as the White (Fig. 
7), the Blue, the Flowery, etc.; similarly, the Lahu are 
known as the Black or the Red Lahu, according to 
colors prominent in their clething. Whether or not 
differences in dress provide an adequate basis for 
separating these peoples into distinct cultural cate- 
gories needs serious reconsideration; fortunately, 
modern fieldwork increasingly informs us of the 
social and cultural differences among such groups, so 
that eventually the regional cultural profiles and the 
significance of differences in dress may be better 
assessed. 

In any case, the people are conscious of dress as an 
identifying mark, according to the kind of garment: 
tunic or coat, skirt or trousers, turban or basketry 
headgear; combinations of color and techniques of 
decoration further distinguish one group from 
another. 

Obviously there are a sufficient number of ele- 
ments in common in an Akha or Hmong costume so 
that outsiders also recognize any individual as an 
Akha or Hmong. However members of an ethnic 
group are sensitive to distinctions of more specific 
and subtle nature. Within a highland community an 
important function of attire is to convey information; 
for members, the costume radiates signals. Dis- 
tinctions between men’s and women’s clothing are 
usually readily evident, such as, the full skirts of 
Hmong women contrasted with the pantaloons of the 
men. If the basic garments are identical, the sexes are 
distinguished by other signs, such as, horizontal 
stripes for women and vertical ones for men or the 
colorful embroidery on the Yao woman’s trousers. 

It is characteristic of highland dress generally that 
it gives out signals as to age and social condition, such 
as, the high hairpins or round chest ornaments worn 
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Fig. 12 Sketches of Yao embroidery designs, reading left to 
right: top row: flowers, spider, deer; 2nd row: no name given; 
human figures, male and female; plants; 38rd row: hands-and- 
feet; fishbones; cat’s teeth. Lower left: Great Flower; 4th row 
on right: centipede, sawteeth. Lower right: Tiger’s Maul. 
Photo: Wist (1938), Kwangtung, Kweichow, China. 


by girls of marriageable age. Various features, such as 
high or low headdress, short or long hair, loose or 
knotted hair, distinguish also married women and 
girls.2 The sash itself often serves as a sign. There are 
clear isomorphic meanings to the sash as a binding. 
Touching or loosening a girl’s sash amounts to a 
lover’s act and it is customary for lovers to give sashes 
as gifts. At marriage an exchange of sashes has a con- 
tractual significance, amounting to a commitment to 
mutual bonds of reciprocal obligations. 

Costume also gives clues to occasion. In the high- 
lands the set costume is worn everyday, but on 
special occasions such as a festival, certain market 
days, weddings, newer outfits may be worn; garment 
items may be duplicated, such as numerous sashes, or 
appear in finer material (silk, satin) and in more richly 
decorated versions; more generous amounts of silver 
ornament may be displayed. These elaborations may 
tell of a richer family but, because there is no formal 
system of ranks, they do not serve as marks of social 
rank in the highlands. 

Key participants in ritual may be distinguished by 
costume also, such as a bride wearing the oldstyle 
Yao headdress (Fig. 5) who would be further pro- 
tected by an umbrella. The ritual expert or priest of a 
highland village employs special garb at certain rites, 
donning a coat with more embroidery employing 
specific designs, such as Tiger Maul (Fig. 12, lower 
right) or during a rite, changing garments from one 
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Fig. 13 Yao decorated square, 16’, for back of men’s and 
women’s jackets, composed of several small pieces of hemp 
fabric embroidered in colorful silk and cotton. The oblong 
center field consists of three bands of closely embroidered 
designs (green, red, yellow and white), surrounded by stripes 
of varying width that are filled with figures of small deer, 
schematic human figures alternating with a flowered stem. 
Photo: Sttibel (1938), Kwangtung, South China. 


color to another. 

A different kind of question to ask about decora- 
tion is where do the accents fall? Hmong and Yao 
jackets are usually reinforced by bands of different 
color cloth or other ornament at the edges; both of 
these groups wear lower garments which are heavily 
omamented. Other hill peoples, such as the Lahu and 
Lisu (of Tibeto-Burman origin) emphasize the upper 
arm of the jacket and wear rather plain skirts with 
elaborate sashes. It would be interesting to be able to 
explain these choices or to interpret these differences. 
To say the style belongs to their tradition is in- 
sufficient as we know, from the change in men’s gar- 
ments, that highlanders can drop tradition if they 
choose to. 

Highland designers tend to accent the back of the 
neck with decor. Among the Hmong, this takes the 
form of a large rectangular back collar, brightened 
with embroidery. (Figs. 7, 8b). Whatever the historical 
origin of the rectangular collar, it would possibly be 
worthwhile to investigate among the people whether 
this decorative accent marks a locus significant in 
basic work patterns, for instance, in relation to the 
custom of carrying infants and water containers on 
the upper back. 

Another kind of decoration, belonging to the Yao, 
raises more questions. Traditional jackets for men and 
women bore a large square of appliquéd cloth (16’’) 
covered with embroidered patterns in front (the 
woman’s square was split down the middle by the 
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front opening of the jacket) and on the back (Fig. 
13). Although the visual motifs are completely dif- 
ferent, the use of an embroidered square on the chest 
and back recalls the Mandarin square similarly applied 
to official dress by members of Chinese government 
hierarchies. One can only speculate whether the Yao 
share an old tradition with the Mongols who are 
linked with the introduction of the square into 
China!° or whether we are seeing a provincial or folk 
version of a select status symbol of the Chinese 
governing class, which has been adopted in simple 
form by the Yao of South China and made available 
to all adults. 

From the discussion of ornament thus far and the 
care and attention given to items of attire all around 
the cylindrical shape of the body, i.e.back, front and 
sides, we may observe that the highlanders decorate 
the body as it stands in full round. This is a more 
sculptural approach to dress than our own which con- 
centrates in a flat, painterly way on the frontal view. 

We often say of decoration that it has only orna- 
mental function, perhaps because we define function 
in terms of tangible or measurable effect. But if we 
consider decoration in relation to ideas and values to 
which the people adhere, we can see more signifi- 
cance in its form and content, for example, by taking 
a closer look at the predominant motifs of highland 
costume -- plants and flowers. 

In the highlands, flowers appear in a number of 
contexts more significantly than we would expect. 
Flowers are placed on altars, and priests carry flowers 
in their ritual dances in order to please and to attract 
spirits. Mediums inhale the intense fragrance of cer- 
tain flowers as preludes to going into trance. In 
highland tradition spring and fall rituals have the 
character of love festivals.!'’ Held out of doors at a 
sacred rock, certain activities are required, such as 
young people wading through water, participation in 
alternating men and women’s choruses, dances and 
games. The games are gay, a form of love-play, such 
as, for example, the traditional flower battle in which 
boys and girls throw flowers (or substitutes, such as 
feather or cloth balls) at each other. 

In Yao language, the word waa means both 
“flower” and ‘to be young”, (Mien group, Butler, 
1970:4) possibly pointing to the common element of 
both, a potential for growth. Similarly their adage 
tells us, “The spirit of flowers lives in children.” Gen- 
erally, there is a consistent, specific link between 
flowers and young women. When an Akha man cap- 
tures a girl’s affections, he announces his status as a 
lover by wearing a filigree silver flower. (Bernatzik, 
1947) 

This kind of link appears in the costume of the 
White Karen, a hill people of Burma and Northern 
Thailand. Unmarried girls wear ankle-length, white 
tunic-gowns which have been given a waxed surface 
like flower petals, because they are, in the view of 
local people, “blooming flowers.” This is the time of 
their lives that girls engage in flower battles with 
young men from which love affairs are expected to 
develop. When married, Karen women change their 
dress for shorter, looser tunics appropriate for preg- 


nancies and nursing infants.12 These tunics are 
decorated with many, hard seeds of grain (Coyx 
lacryma) forming small flower designs. The change of 
costume and decoration makes a statement about the 
stages of a woman’s life. We can see the seeds of the 
married woman’s tunic as showing that she has real- 
ized the reproductive potential of the flowery state 
of girlhood. 

Flowers also have their place in the afterlife. 
Among the Hmong and Yao, the afterworld is seen as 
an exceptionally attractive place, a place of flowers. 
A Hmong funeral chant escorting the dead who is 
about to undertake his travels to the Otherworld in- 
tones: !3 


We go to the Level Land (Paradise), the sky above. ... 
To dance at the flower altar, 

If the time for using the flower altar, 

the flower drum have come. 

Pear blossoms are daughters, pears are sons. ... 

Then down by the sky ladder 

So that you can be born again on earth. 


Here again the imagery is explicit that young girls 
are thought of as flowers. Note also that the renewal 
of life in generations is cast in terms of rebirth of 
plants: flowers and fruit. This provides an example of 
a deep-lying element of Southeast Asian intellectual 
traditions, the metaphor of human life as a plant, a 
distinctive feature of this essentially vegetal cul- 
ture.!4 

The consideration of these larger contexts for 
flowers illuminates our examination of costume deco- 
ration, permitting us to observe among the Yao what 
we may call the chronology of decoration or the life- 
cycle of ornament, that is, the different degrees of 
decoration used at various stages of life. Infants are 
bare-bodied except for a cap, colorfully decorated 
with embroidered designs, such as saw teeth, twisting 
thread and tiger claw and formerly real animal claws 
and teeth, designed to keep away evil-intentioned 
spirits. Young girls first learning to embroider begin 
with simple border designs in the lower part of the 
pant legs (Fig. 4); these are the designs that they 
wear. By the time a girls marries, she should have 
mastered the design inventory sufficiently well to 
decorate a full complement of garments, and be able 
to create new design combinations (a promise of her 
future fertility) thereby arousing the admiration of 
the wedding guests. Upon marriage women enter 
adult society with its public responsibilities, organ- 
izing work, attending rituals, going to markets, raising 
children. By steady application of their embroidery 
skills, their garments become the most richly deco- 
rated and they use the more complex designs 
and stitches. As they grow older, however, women set 
the flowered cloths aside, donning garments of som- 
bre tones. When we consider that Paradise is a place 
of flowers and the Iu Mien describe their mountain 
habitat and way of life as the “Paradise of the 
Young”, we see that the Iu Mien vision of their life- 
cycle is illustrated in the arc of ornament of dress, 
beginning on the head, developing on the legs, 


blooming fully on the body and finally disappearing. 
Thus taking into consideration larger frameworks of 
thought and behaviour may point to meaning in 
“decoration”.!® 

Heider (1969) suggests consideration of another 
functional attribute of attire, that is, magical pur- 
pose. This is significant for highlanders, clearly for 
example, in their fondness for silver jewelry 
(Bernatzik, 1947). Children don few garments but do 
wear jewelry. This can be understood in the light of 
certain beliefs. In particular, the child’s soul is 
thought to be weakly joined to his body and jewelry’s 
purpose is to seduce that soul and attach it to the 
self. These decorative items fit just at the body joints, 
neck, wrists, ankles where, according to common 
belief, the soul may escape. 

Personal garments are the common field of deco- 
ration but certain other cloths are also intensively 
ornamented, especially the cradle cloth which is used 
to carry an infant on its mother’s back, a manner 
characteristic of Southeast Asia. Highlanders make 
explicit reference to fear of spirits attacking from be- 
hind a person. Just as the infant’s ornamented hat is 
designed to keep away evil spirits, the richly deco- 
rated cradle cloth pleases and hopefully placates po- 
tentially harmful spirits, thus protecting the 
vulnerable burden on the mother’s back.'® 

Another cloth of importance in Hmong tradition is 
used on the bed, typically a wooden bench or plat- 
form. Stemming from rich traditions common to the 
South China homeland, bed coverings and valances 
are decorated by overall embroidery or woven pat- 
terns in abstract and figurative designs. Why this 
accent on bed decor? Again reference to ritual tradi- 
tions suggests an answer. The bed is the key location 
in an important ritual of the Hmong. At the cele- 
bration of “New Years” when all household spirits 
are honored, for one day the house door is closed, all 
the family must stay inside all day to make offerings 
to the good spirits of the house, that is, at the door, 
main post, etc.'7 The principal offering is the one to 
the soul of the family and it is laid on the bed of the 
head of household where the protective spirit of the 
family has its place. In another rite, if members of the 
family become ill, human figurines of paper repre- 
senting the souls concerned are first placed on the 
bed frame under the mat cover. We could see the bed 
platform then as a kind of altar to the human body, 
where protection for the family’s most important in- 
strument for solving problems is sought; the bed 
coverings and valances could be serving the same 
“magical” functions as decorations at other altars. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of Yao attire 
emerges from a more detailed examination of the de- 
signs and their compositional order. Earlier ethno- 
graphy (for example, Wist, 1938) and a recent book- 
let by Peace Corpswoman, Jacqueline Butler (1970) 
supply illustrations and names for numerous designs 
used in costume embroidery. In a light vein one could 
characterize the designs by the two abstract issues in 
philosophy: some stir the question ‘Is being one or 
many?”’; others declare “All is flux.”’ The first type is 
made up of small angular elements which seem to fit 
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Fig. 14a (left) Finishing Design (or Pumpkin Vine) executed 
in simple weave stitch, one of the five Yao designs first learned 
by young girls and typically used on border of pant legs. 
Drawing Butler (1970), Chiengrai and Nan Provinces of North 
Thailand. 


Fig. 14b (right) Yao design, Heart of the Pure Spirit, executed 
in horizontal (or right-angle) cross-stitch which maintains 
linear and spatial character of the form. Drawing, Butler 
(1970). 


Fig. 15 Yao designs termed complex (zouj zxpq). Butler 
(1970) points out that diagonal cross-stitch creates a dot of 
color; with this technique one can cover an entire surface so 
that color changes are used to define features of the design. 
Upper left to right: Spirit Table Shelf, High Structure; lower 
left to right: Umbrella of Faam Ts’ing (Three Pure Ones who 
are celestial beings), Tiger Ear. Butler (1970). 


Jmbrella of Faam Ts’ing ” 


together into larger units; the second consists of 
linear patterns which suggest flowing continuous 
sequences, 

In content, as we have mentioned, plant motifs 
predominate. However, in certain typical compo- 
sitions other designs are prominent, including human 
figures, animals and various objects. This more 
complex type of composition is used on the squares 
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of embroidered cloth appliquéd on the front and 
back of jackets or coats. In an example from South 
China (Fig. 18) we see in the outer border at three 
sides rows of small deer; at the border across the top, 
standing human figures with projecting headdresses 
and arms held away from the bodies. These large de- 
signs are interspersed with small motifs, some of 
which represent flowers; other small designs are 
named after objects of sharp, unpleasant character, 
such as saw teeth, centipede, etc. (see Fig. 12). The 
center is crowded with a cluster of abstract designs. 

Given that highland attire is an important element 
of ethnic identity, one would like to know how the 
designs on these costume-cloths relate to the image of 
self. Before this question is taken up, one should ex- 
amine the issue of method in interpreting designs. 

Designs are usually made available to the outside 
world through the collection and naming of indivi- 
dual motifs. One by one, these elements are then 
linked to various spheres of existence; for example, 
this design represents a tool, that name refers to a 
spirit’s crown, etc. Ethnography often contributes 
further meanings. Chinese reports of the early 
thirties on Yao designs in South China (Wist, 
1936,1938) indicate that a large design called Great 
Flower (Fig. 12) could be worn only by young girls, 
while another, called Tiger Maul (Fig. 12) was con- 
fined to priests’ robes. A meaningful background for 
the link between young girls and a Great Flower has 
already been discussed. The Tiger Maul name may 
represent a metaphor for priestly function. The tiger 
who dwells on the forested mountains is possessed in 
some ways of greater skills and more dangerous 
powers than ordinary hillsmen. The priest or ritual 
expert of a Yao village, through long training, which 
includes becoming literate in Chinese, acquires a great 
deal of esoteric knowledge with which he supervises 
and officiates at rites and fulfills his role as spokes- 
man for supernatural forces. Both are seen as 
“soldiers” in relation to the spirit world. Possibly it is 
because both tiger and priest share exceptional 
powers that the Tiger Maul design serves asa sign of 
the priest’s role. 

A number of other designs are named for tiger 
body parts: the claws, skin, ears (Fig. 15). Tigers are 
the greatest threat to small villages and an annual 
ceremony is devoted to placating the spirit of this 
predator. Wearing the tiger signs seems to declare that 
the powers of this predator are being adopted by the 
wearer. Python-skin designs probably fall into this 
range of meaning. 

Another design is easily recognized and named 
“deer” (Figs 12 and 13), an animal whose presence 
we accept upon learning that it is most commonly 
sought after by hunters in the surrounding forests. 

Pawprints of various kinds recur. To the Yao tracks 
are considered the spirit imprint of the persons or 
animals that have passed that way. In this light it is 
useful to note that paws of sacrificed animals are 
hung up across the threshold of an ill person to keep 
away harmful spirits. Thus in a general way ethno- 
graphy is used to suggest possible meanings for 
individual designs. !8 


Explaining the presence of various designs on the 
basis of general association results, however, in a 
“srab-bag effect,” that is, a collection of explanations 
referring to various spheres of thought or behavior. 
The tendency is to conclude then with a broad sum- 
mary generalization; for example, that designs are 
drawn from local surroundings; others are left over 
from an ancient past, others still are borrowed, and 
be satisfied with that. However, taking note of a clue 
given by the hand of the craftsman that, in some 
works, the various elements are put together into an 
integrated and structured composition, we should ex- 
plore the possibility of a framework within which 
such designs might take on meaning as a group. 

One approach would be to find some kind of order 
in the names which are given to the designs by the 
Yao themselves. According to Butler (1970) working 
in the Man and Chiengrai Provinces of Northern Thai- 
land, the Yao distinguish from the mass of designs, 
the ‘‘early”’ ones, a group of five, which are the first to 
be learned by young girls, as follows (Fig.4): Hunter’s 
Blind, Finishing Design:(Fig. 14A) (Swinging) Gibbon 
Hou Kouang Country, and Thorn Eased of Flower 
and, at the opposite end of the spectrum, complex 
compositions (zouj zxpq), such as (Fig. 15): Spirit 
Table Shelf, Tall Structure or Pagoda, Umbrella of 
Faam Ts’ing (celestial beings), and Tiger Ear. 

In working with the entire inventory, a common 
problem is that some designs may be given several 
names by the same or different persons. To account 
for this clustering, I suggest that design names are 
drawn from several categories according to the spe- 
cific interests of the speaker. Comparing this ap- 
proach with our own may clarify this point. We con- 
sider an object in its material constancy and give ita 
fixed name, with the result that we are uncom- 
fortable with multiple or changing names. However, I 
am suggesting that for the highlanders, the constant 


factor, is their interest. For example, Butler notes 
that for one design, in speaking with outsiders, the 
name Tiger Skin was used, although privately the Yao 
called it Lovers’ Embrace. 

According to the people’s immediate focus of in- 
terest or purpose, they draw on names from different 
categories which have, however, a certain conven- 
tional range. Judging by the names reported for the 
Yao (1938, 1970) categories might be suggested with 
examples as follows: 

Social Functional Category 
Social referent 
Young girl 
Priestly role 


Design name 
Great Flower 
Tiger Maul 
Design Functional Category 
Finishing Design 
Striped Design 
Visual Form Resemblance 
(iconic in shape, structure or elements) 


Deer Notches 
Human Figure Earring 
Sun Ray or Water Spider House 


Python Skin or Star 
Flowers (chive, silver, etc.) 


Pumpkin Vine 


Visual Character, Analogous Quality 
(that is, something in the visual character of 
the design is similar to a particular quality) 
Quality 
Gibbon or Rolling Movement of a circular kind 
Thunder Cloud 
Tiger Designs 
Spirit Table Shelf 


Bold, powerful, dramatic 
Precise Structuring 


Analogy other than Visual 
Crown of the Pure Spirit Integral to tradition or 
Heart of the Pure Spirit integral part of inven- 
tory, therefore likened to 
essential part of impor- 
tant spirit. 


Associational Category 
Hou Kouang Country A locality in the ethnic 
past 
Meo patterns A neighboring hill people 
Puns, Humorous Category 
Enough (border design?) Indicates wife’s declara- 
tion she has had enough 
children 


The names for designs may vary according to which 
framework they are drawn from at any given occa- 
sion. The categories are co-existent; a single design 
could bear a name from each category. 

The framework which seems to allow for the most 
coherent interpretation of design names is that of 
analogous qualities, both visual and other than visual. 
The latter is subtle and requires an intimate know- 
ledge of the habits of the people. Southeast Asians 
seem to consider a broader range of psychosensory 
effects than we usually do. In contrast to our em- 
phasis on the visual, they may single out a flowering 
plant because of its pungent odor, sound of its dried 
fruit, or prickly quality of its leaves. Interpretations 
based on analogies must be supported by a careful 
reference to the communities’ views and practices. 
This method is most sensitive but also rewarding be- 
cause it leads to a possible answer to the question of 
how designs are related to identity. First, because it is 
a better studied aspect of highland culture, we turn to 
the usés of ritual as a means of maintaining identity 
within a certain social environment. 

Because of the lack of well-defined procedures for 
leadership or a clearly marked hierarchy of rank, we 
consider these highlanders as forming loosely- 
structured societies. Kinship ties provide a basis for 
social groupings but there are no compulsory econom- 
ic or social obligations or rights binding on the 
members.'9 Most individuals will cooperate mainly in 
sponsoring or performing ritual, which does impose 
economic cooperation. Worship focuses on spirits of 
the environment, founders and mythical culture he- 
roes who are honored in recurring rites. Communities 
are in sum ritual cooperative units. The ritual system 
prevents fragmentation of the small communities and 
acts as a repeated assertion of ethnic identity. As 
Cushman (Note 19 above; p. 146) observes, for the 
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Yao, each offering to the ancestors at thousands of 
shrines is a renewed pledge of the individual’s alle- 
giance to his society. 

Since both religious ritual and costume are signifi- 
cant in relation to identity within highland society, it 
seems appropriate to explore a design inventory in 
the light of the ritual system. It seems to me that Yao 
design names are drawn from a background of con- 
cern which is clearly apparent in their ritual processes. 

Typical of other Southeast Asian cultures, Yao 
rituals take the form of a festival to which the spirit 
forces relevant to the purposes of the ritual are in- 
vited, dealt with and escorted away. These rituals are 
addressed to the accomplishment of basic aims and 
the resolution of major problems which face the indi- 
vidual or the community. The most important aim, 
consciously and explicitly stated and restated, is to 
maintain the way of life bequeathed by the preceding 
generations, the norm of the inherited social order. 
Major recurring rites are concentrated to this purpose. 
Annually the community gathers its friends and rela- 
tives together in a collective activity to invite, praise 
(especially by reiterating the founding achievements), 
entertain, feed and give gifts to the forces responsible 
for that order. The rationale of pleasing, thanking and 
rewarding here is that, just as in human society, the 
community must satisfy obligations of reciprocity 
and assuage the feelings of the spirits, whether of 
ancestors, mountains, rain, etc., on which the way of 
life is believed to depend, if stability is to be main- 
tained. 

The central object in such a maintenance rite is a 
spirit table or shelf, an altar on which food, drinks, 
and gifts must be arranged in a precise order (Wist, 
1936); the offerings usually placed on a round mat 
tray over a rectangular table or shelf. Much attention 
is devoted to the careful arrangement of objects on it, 
thus assuring the forces or spirits, by means of this 
model, that exact maintenance is the goal. 

Another essential part of maintaining the order is 
to ward off harmful impingements. To this end offen- 
sive objects such as knives or swords are set up 
around the altar in order to protect against any dis- 
turbance of the perfect order achieved. 

Given a concept of a norm, it is logical that the 
order of life could go wrong in two directions; distur- 
bances may be caused by something that is added or 
lost. Highlanders respond to such problems with two 
kinds of ritual action: 

1) exorcist, which aims to cast out and de- 
stroy undesirable additions to the visible 
or invisible community; 

2) recovery rites which aim to retrieve what is 
lost. 

For the first kind of ritual sharp, prickly, destruc- 
tive objects are employed. To recover what is lost, 
the ritual expert uses various transport devices for the 
recovery “trip,” objects which convey movement, 
either conceptually such as spun yarn (continuous 
linkage), or ashuttle or fragrance (for its wafting 
power), or mimetically such as whirling and spinning 
motions or making a wooden “horse” and galloping 
sounds.*° Here we see that objects may be used not 
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simply for their visual features but also for various 
qualities or effects. 

Returning to the names of the designs, we can 
detect qualities similar to those projected by ritual 
processes. Some (Fig. 12) such as Sawteeth, Forks, 
Thorns, Cat’s Teeth, Fishbones, Spider share offen- 
sive qualities: the spider for its ability to trap and kill; 
fishbones are tricky, dangerous; cat’s tecth are tearing 
devices for destruction. Other names suggest motion, 
such as Twisting Thread, Rolling Thunder Cloud, 
Flowers Swaying from Side to Side. Still others sug- 
gest protection by warding off, that is, a defensive 
character, such as Hunter’s Blind (Fig. 4 and Butler, 
1970:32) and Celestial’s Umbrella (Fig. 15). 

Paralleling maintenance ritual which is addressed 
to major powers are names such as Spirit Table (shelf 
for spirit offerings) (Fig. 15), Heart of the Pure Spirit 
(that is, celestial beings) (Fig. 14b), Heart of Lu Kuan 
(most powerful good spirit; Butler, 1970:24), which 
specifically mark an association with sacred rites and 
with exceptional and beneficient powers. In form, 
too, these designs are stable, structured, more com- 
plex arrangements, thus corresponding to the char- 
acter of maintenance ritual. Like actual offering ar- 
rangements, the internal relationships are carefully 
ordered and precisely balanced. Other names of com- 
plex designs which fit into this category are High 
Structure (Fig. 15) which refers to the pagoda or 
stupa belonging to Chinese religious traditions and 
another named Tall Cantonese House (Butler, 
1970:29) which refers to the multi-stored structures 
of the urban Chinese. To the villager who lives in a 
leaf-covered, light frame-hut, these foreign buildings 
are remarkable because, complex and large as they 
are, they remain standing. Thus designs bearing these 
names convey a quality of stability exceptionally 
achieved. In this feature they are comparable to main- 
tenance ritual. If contact with major supernatural 
force is indeed symbolized by the tiger then com- 
plexly structured designs named for the tiger belong 
to this class, while fragmentary forms may project 
the defensive use of tiger-powers. 

The large number of flower designs are not to be 
seen simply as one category of visually attractive 
forms for there are a number of uses for flowering 
plants, such as their poisonous qualities or multiplex 
structure which would assign them to different cate- 
gories. Nevertheless, some, such as crysanthemum, 
could be classed with forces of attraction which are 
needed at every ritual. The spirits or forces with 
which a particular rite is concerned must be attracted 
to the specific place of the rite. Taking varied forms, 
invitations are an essential first step of ritual and the 
use of both traps and flowers are common to altar 
sites. Even if the aim is to drive out or destroy harm- 
ful spirits, an essential first stage is to attract the 
relevant spirit to the spot. The use of flowers of 
beauty and the handsome arrangement of designs 
should be seen as part of the forces of attraction 
appealing to the desired invited spirits. 

To summarize I am suggesting that one category of 
concrete names indicates abstract qualities needed for 
the achievement of common aims. These aims focus 


on maintaining the life patterns structured by the 
forefathers. Like ritual, some names gather elements 
of the community and reiterate stable patterns; 
others refer to warding off and motion processes. The 
generally pleasing character of the designs and of the 
composition aims to attract and localize the spirit 
forces relevant to these purposes. Taken as a whole, 
names of designs may reflect the same kind of pur- 
posive thought processes that order ritual. 

As a material covering the body, the cloth of gar- 
ments is protective and I suggest that the decoration 
of the textiles may parallel this function. The intangi- 
bles of decoration, that is, the aesthetic character 
which affects the psyche and the senses of the viewer 
and the wearer should similarly affect the invisible 
spirit-forces. Thus the total aesthetic character may 
be considered a counter, a defense in kind against 
other intangible forces which must be pleased or 
warded off. 

Having defined the abstract qualities of motif 
names as an important aspect of the meaning of de- 
signs, we should note in what relationships motifs are 
presented. In this region, it is possible to assume that 
designs which are arranged in more complex struc- 
tured entities are making a larger ‘“‘statement”’ than 
loosely ordered elements. For example, the Yao em- 
broidered square (Fig. 13)21 used on the back of the 
traditional jackets of adult men and women is de- 
signed as a complex aesthetic unit. This square could 
be interpreted as an abstract diagram of the com- 
munity, as a cluster of elements which make up the 
“world’’ of the villager. Small deer figures border the 
central mass of designs. The deer is the most sought 
after animal in the forest and its image may be a vital 
representation of the forest which surrounds the Yao 
community and defines its potential. Across the top, 
large figures stand for the human components of the 
community which, in other examples (Wist, 1938:90, 
see also End Plate in Leuschner, 1911),2! can be dis- 
tinguished by headdress as male and female. they are 
in turn surrounded by numerous small designs, such 
as gibbons, spiders and serrated objects?? (Stiibel, 
1988) which may be interpreted, as I have discussed 
earlier, as the offensive and defensive powers available 
to the human figures. This leaves the central core of 
intensively worked designs unexplained; possibly this 
complex of signs is comparable to the corpus of ritual 
lore, the intellectual capital that is centrally impor- 
tant to the existence of the community. 

The “statement” may be of a more abstract na- 
ture, a way of depicting preferred intellectual orders, 
that is, preferred ways in which parts are gathered 
together into a unit or, stated another way, favored 
systems of organization. Support for this possibility 
derives from a practice of the Hmong, frequent neigh- 
bors of the Yao, who use complexly embroidered 
squares in burial ritual.23 A happily celebrated festi- 
val with music and rough games, a funeral is essentially 
a send-off to the Other- or Spirit-World. The corpse is 


dressed in several layers of costume, an embroidered 
square is laid at the bottom of the coffin and a dog 
tied to the corpse’s hand while a bamboo structure 
representing a horse (to transport the dead to the 


afterworld) is set up nearby. At the bottom of the 
coffin the embroidered square is placed with the rit- 
ual pronouncement: “Your ancestors will show you 
the way.” This suggests that the geometrically or- 
dered designs represent a key or diagram of the way 
the dead must pass through, that is, of the imagined 
cosmos around him. 

Certain other bits of regional evidence suggest also 
that complex design units may incorporate larger vi- 
sions. Peasant embroideries from South China, the 
former heartland of highland tradition, include an un- 
usual design (Fig. 16a) which Carl Schuster2* has in- 
terpreted as an ancient form of chess (a mental play) 
in which the colors of the quardrapartite structure are 
shown to be linked to the four directions, all set with- 
in symbols of mountains and seas believed to sur- 
round the earth, in sum, a cosmic diagram. 
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Fig. 16a Embroidered West-China peasant design. Central 
8-petaled flower bounded by three lines; on four petals, 
Chinese domino squares. Belonging to a special tradition 
known in Shensi, Szech’uan and Yunnan, this example is 
exceptional for its polychromy, different colors being used for 
each seated player. Schuster (1936) interprets this as an 
archaic form of chess, the players representing the four corners 
of the earth, the oceans surrounding the world indicated by 
great fish on each side, in sum, a cosmic diagram. 


What I mean by preferred intellectual orders being 
summarized in a composition can be illustrated by 
another comparison. The ground plan of a temple 
mountain (Fig. 16b) in the lowland plains of Cam- 
bodia, built of stone a thousand years ago, as de- 
picted in a modern schematic drawing of the 
structural parts and their relationships, shows simi- 
larities in basic organization with the Yao Spirit Table 
design (Fig. 16c) Both are made up of successively 
smaller rectangular forms; on each of the four sides, 
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Fig. 16b Ground-plan drawing of Bahkeng, temple 
mountain of stone in lowland plains, Cambodia, 893 
A.D. 


Fig. 16c Yao Spirit Table Design. Butler (1970). 


there is a centrally placed break or opening. Interior 
units are symmetrically arranged and the total space 
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is ordered by diagonals converging on an accented 
center. Comparing them is not to say that the two are 
related historically but reinforces the notion that a 
design as well as a plan may incorporate habitual, 
preferred ways of structuring relationships. These are 
tantalizing glimpses at regional data which are meant 
to suggest only that having “‘great expectations” for 
the meaning of designs could be a fruitful approach. 

The views suggested here on structure, names and 
uses of designs aim to stimulate interest, raise ques- 
tions and offer directions for further research. 
Effective interpretation of a design system requires a 
marshalling of facts based on in-depth familiarity 
with each culture. Especially in using the comparative 
method, one must be careful not to support a posi- 
tion, which is based on data one knows well, by 
drawing on information from areas which are less well 
known. 

In some instances customs which we readily under- 
stand do not yield the insights which can be obtained 
by pursuing what is puzzling or strongly contrastive 
with our own ways. For example, in decorating our 
textiles we tend to select one or a very few motifs 
and repeat these in a rhythmical or geometrical fash- 
ion. However, Yao adults exhibit prominently on 
their dress a large part of their design inventory. In 
view of instances of symbolic parallels already ob- 
served in Yao costume, we might expect some kind of 
correspondence between this large number of designs 
and the individual who wears them. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting that, in the highlands, each 
individual possesses a comprehensive knowledge of 
his culture, including both the procedures of dealing 
with materials and how to fulfill the basic require- 
ments of ritual (concerned with intangible forces); 
the head of each household can conduct the ritual 
processes that I categorized and discussed above. One 
could, so to speak, transplant a Yao and reproduce 
the village culture. The clustering of designs and tech- 
niques on a single costume may offer a literal parallel 
to the individual’s command of the culture. That the 
design inventory is accessible to any adults who have 
the time and means to execute the work is a faithful 
reflection of the autonomous character of each 


household in the community. There are then signifi- 
cant correspondences between the comprehensive 
decoration and the powers of the individual in Yao 
society. 

According to the present state of our knowledge, 
Yao attire does not seem to incorporate a grand 
vision of their universe, nor does it exhibit the head- 
to-foot symbolism which would win the rubric 
“cosmological costume.” In cut and character of its 
parts, the material costume encompasses a range of 
responses to the environment; the use of decoration 
characterizes the social stages of the life-cycle; the 
intangibles of decoration aim to interact with what- 
ever non-material forces are thought to surround the 
individual; and each costume summarizes the range of 
designs and compositional orders. Both beautiful and 
instrumental by this analysis, the comprehensive cos- 
tume makes and reinforces statements about Yao 
culture. 


NOTES 


'Based on lectures at Columbia University, October, 1972, 
this article presents an expanded version of a paper read at the 
College Art Association Annual Meeting, New York, January 
1973. 

2In a 1967 paper, Denise Paulme employs the general term 
“body adornment.”’ Mrs. Paulme holds that clothing and self- 
decoration develop from a univeral desire for ornamentation. 
(‘‘Adornment and Nudity in Tropical Africa,” Primitive Art & 
Society, Anthony Forge, ed., Oxford University Press, 1973). 
Hilda Kuper (UCLA), also an Africanist, includes hairstyle, 
ornaments, marks, decoration, mutilation and clothing under 
*»ersonal appearance.’ She proposes further classification of 
clothing as follows: dress, for clothing worn on everyday, secu- 
lar occasions; uniform, for clothing prescribed for ceremonials; 
costume, for clothing necessary for effectiveness in (sacred) 
rituals. (“Costume and Identity”, Comparative Studies in So- 
ciety and History 15: 348-67, 1973). Don Yoder, who 
specializes in folk costume of Europe and the United States, 
prefers to consider costume, dress, apparel, garb and clothing 
as synonymous, including non-textile elements in these general 
terms. (“Folk Costume” in Folklore and Folklife, Richard 
Dorson, ed., Chicago University Press, 1972). 


3See various essays in Southeast Asian Tribes, Minorities, and 
Nations, Vols. I and II, Peter Kunstadter, ed., Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. Also David Feingold’s ‘On Knowing Who 
You Are: Intra-Ethnic Distinctions among the Akha of 
Northern Thailand,” 9th ICAES Paper, Chicago, 1973. 


4Quoted in The Indianized States of Southeas! Asia, George 
Coedes, (ed. Walter Vella), 1964:37. Honolulu: East-West Cen- 
ter, The story is preserved in Chinese annals and encyclo- 
paedias. 


°More complex styles of wrapping the garment about the hips 
are practiced, particularly by the peoples of lowland Thailand 
and Cambodia. Increasingly today, people wear Western styles 
of dress. All sizes given in this paper are approximate in view 
of local variation. 


SNoted by Nghiem-Tham, Director of Archaeological Service, 
National Museum, Saigon in Symposium on Historical, Archae- 
ological, and Linguistic Studies on Southern China, Southeast 
Asia and the Hong Kong Region (1961 Papers), F. S. Drake, 
ed., Hong Kong University Press, 1967:23-25. 


? Akha women wear short full skirts above the knees but as 
anthropologist Jane Hanks (oral communication) has pointed 
out, one avoids exposure by careful draping and by wearing a 
decorative chain suspended across the back of the skirt to hold 
it down. 


8 Javanese batik methods differ in a number of ways from the 
Hmong, for example, in the shape and handling of the waxing 
pen and in the Javanese practice of drawing the designs on 
both sides of the cloth. 


20n the basis of her studies of African adornment, Paulme 
(see Note 2, above, 1973) considers that permanent markings 
such as tatooing or scarification express an enduring or irrevers- 
ible characteristic of the individual, such as maturity and 
tribal or clan affiliation; others especially hairdress indicate 
transitory states such as, for women, virginity, married state or 
widowhood. 


10See ‘Development of the Mandarin Square,” by Schuyler V. 
R. Cammann, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 8, 2:71-130, 
1944. 


11For discussion of these traditions, see Local Cultures of 
South and East China by Wolfram Eberhard, Leiden, tr. 1968 


121}justrations of White Karen costume appear in Srisavasdi 
(1963) and in “Some Notes about the Karens in Siam,” J. P. 
Andersen, Journal of the Siam Society 17:51, Pls. 1 and 2. For 
other Karen styles, see “The Dress of the Pwo Karen of 
Northern Thailand” by E. M. Hinton, Journal of the Siam 
Society 62, 1:27-34, 1974, Illus. 


13Excerpted from “The Customs of the Ch’uan Miao,” David 
Graham; Journal of the West China Border Society 9:71, f., 
1937. For elaboration of color and designs, the Ch’uan Miao 
of Yunnan produce the finest embroideries. 


14Foxy a careful analysis of the plant metaphor in Indonesia 
(on the island of Roti), see ‘‘Sister’s Son as Plant” by James 
Fox in Rethinking Kinship and Marriage, Rodney Needham, 
ed., 1971. London: Tavistock. 


15Not enough is known of men’s decorated costume, which is 
less elaborate than women’s dress, to discuss the ornamen- 
tation or its use in relation to male social role or functions. 
Perhaps the increasing adoption of drab clothing may reflect 
the loss of the more dramatic aspects of leadership which men 
have yielded to administrative governments in modern times. 


16It is interesting to note that Whittier’s recent fieldwork 
among the Kenyah Dayaks of Kalimantan, Indonesia, shows 
that the symbols decorating the wooden baby holder, carried 
on the mother’s back, aim to protect the infant from evil 
spirits. See “Social Organization and Symbols of Social Differ- 
entiation,’ Herbert Whittier, Ph.D. Dissertation, Michigan 
State, 1972; Abstract in Borneo Research Bulletins, 2:72-8, 
19738. ; 

17 For description of ceremony, see ‘‘Traits de chamanisme du 
Meo Blanc,” G. Morechand, Bulletin d’Ecole Frangaise d’Ex- 
treme Orient 47, 2:509-546, 1955, and dissertation, 1966, 
Paris. 


18 This approach is elaborated by Butler (1970:4-10). Based 
on information collected in Chiengrai Province of Northern 
Thailand, she reports that certain designs refer to celestial 
beings. For example, the design, Umbrella of Faam Ts’ing 
commemorates a protective action by the Three Pure Ones, 
who rule the heavenly spirit world, at the time of a legendary 
flood on earth; Celestial Crown and Hearts refer also to them. 
Spirit Corners represents the imprint of the most powerful 
good spirit, Lu Kuan; Spirit Heart also refers to him. She then 
proposes explanations for other designs by linking them to 
various spheres, as follows: 
To something in a legend 
Pumpkin vine because a pumpkin appears in an origin 
myth; python skin may refer to a rainbow in a dragon- 
king legend. 
To various spirit beliefs 
Tiger because of belief in tiger spirits; Flowers attrib- 
uted to belief in child as e flower spirit; Star to belief 
in a star-guardian for youths. 
To ritual paraphernalia - Flag 
To Yao history - 
Hou Kouang Country; Meo motifs, Cantonese House 
(past migration in South China). 


19¥or description and analysis of Yao society, see Rebel 
Haunts and Lotus Huts, Problems in the Ethnohistory of the 
Yao, Richard D. Cushman, Ph.D., Cornell University 
(71-01051), 1970, 567 p. and “Autonomy and Integration of 
Social Systems: The Iu Mien (Yao or Man) Mountain Popula- 
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tions and Their Neighbors,” Peter Kandre, in Kunstadter, 
1967 :583-638, see Note 3 above. 


20For description of such rituals among the Hmong, see 
“Green Miao (Meo) Spirit Ceremonies” by Thomas A. Lyman, 
Ethnologica (K6in) 4:1-40; also Graham, 1937, in Note 13 and 
Morechand, 1955, 1966, in Note 17. 


21 Wist, 1938 :90; see also the square illustrated in ‘‘Die Yautze 
im Siidchina,” H, H. Leuschner, Mitteilungen der Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fiir Natur und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens, 1911. 


22The latter two form visually a flowering plant between the 
human figures. This form not only provides a visual metaphor 
or alternate for the human figure, but also suggests the major 


concern of an agricultural village, the fostering of plants. We 
do not know if there is a Yao name for the whole unit. This 
example raises a recurring problem: What is a design entity 
visually and conceptually? Another problem arises from the 
names and forms of two designs, Celestial Crown and Can- 
tonese House (Butler, 1970, 25E and 29C). In both images, 
one can discern the outlines of a ship bearing a plant form, but 
these obvious shapes are not referred to in their names. 


234 recent, simplified rite which illustrates embroidered 
squares on funerary costume appears in the March 1974 issue 
of Orientations (Hong Kong), pp. 27-30. 


24See ‘“‘An Archaic Form of Chess.” Man, September 
202:148-151, 1936. 
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